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tress by the ordinary calamities of trade, are willing
to do the utmost to satisfy their creditors. When
such as these break in the tradesman's debt, let him
consider seriously my advice, and he shall generally
find the first oifer is the best, and that he will never
lose by accepting it; to refuse it is but pushing the
debtor to extremities, and running out some of the
effects to secure the rest.

First, as to collecting in the debts, supposing
the man is honest, and they can trust him, it is
evident no man can make so much of them as the
bankrupt; 1st, He knows the circumstances of the
debtors, and how best to manage them ; he knows
whom he may best push at, and whom best forbear;
2ndly, He can do it with the least charge; the
commissioners or assignees must employ other
people, such as attorneys, solicitors, &c., and they
are paid clear; the bankrupt sits at home, and by
letters into the country, or by visiting them, if in
town, can make up every account, answer every
objection, judge of every scruple, and, in a word,
with ease, compared to what others must do, bring
them to comply.

Next, as to selling off the stock of goods; the
bankrupt keeps open the shop, disperses or disposes
of the goods with advantage; whereas the commis-
sion brings all to a sale, or an outcry, or an ap-
praisement, and all sinks the value of the stock; so
that the bankrupt can certainly make more of the
stock than any other person, (always provided he is
honest, as I said before,) and much more than the
creditors can do.

For these reasons, and many others, the bankrupt
Is able to make a better offer upon his estate than
the creditors can expect to raise any other way;
and, therefore, it is their interest always to take the